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ORIGINAL MISCEECLANY. hens to for advice and support save one fond 
Ut) Weseo fo! Ee Te ra? heart, whose sympathies he knew were unre. 
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For the Poughkeepsie Casket. 
The Dead Alive: or, the two Husbands. 
‘Truth severe by fiction drest,’ 


Ir was a beautiful evening in the summer of 
1827, that Charles Moreton landed from one of | 
the almost innumerable steamers constantly ply- 
ing between the great emporium and the capital 
of the Empire State, at one of the many pleas. 
ant villages senttered along the banke of the no. 
ble and majestic Hudson, whose adjacent sce- 
ery unsurpassed for variety and beauty by any 





in the known world, commands the applause and || 


admiration of the many thousands who annually 
ascend and descend its waters. 

Charles Moreton was a clerk in a large mer. 
eantile house in the city of New-York, though | 


had been left him a few months previous to the || 
commenceinent of our story, by the decense of) 


his only remaining parent, a loved and respected 
father, who in his dying hour advised his son to 
engage as a clerk in some flourishing house in the 
city until he had acquired a sufficient knowledge 


of business to warrant him in investing a part of his |. 
fortune in trade, with some competent and expe. || 


rienced person in whose honesty he could place 
the most implicit confidence. 


The father well knew the danger and tempta- |; 


tion to which his son would be exposed when 
left alone in the world with so much wealth under 


his own control, without employment of any kind, 


and he greatly feared the result might be (as com. 
mon with young persons similarly situated) to 
lead him to select bad companions, to contract 


dissolute habits, and to squander away his prop. 

erty and waste his substance in. riotous living and | 
extravagance, finally leaving him destitute of mo. |, 
ney, friends and character, and ending his days | 


'servedly his, yet he even denied himself the 


| comfort and consolation that he might have 
‘received at her hands, until time had in a mea. 
| sure sealed the fountains from whence flow. 
‘ed unavailing tears, and partially healed the 
| wounds inflicted by that fell destroyer and leveller 
‘of all—Death, who 
‘—treads in pleasure’s footsteps round the world.’ 

True he had a kind guardian appointed over 
him, who endeavored to soothe and alleviate his 
| feelings, but accustomed to the warm endear. 
| ments of a parent, he thought all else cold and 
| deceitful, and preferred commnning with himself 


| 
| 
| 


in the solitude of his own chamber. But it is 
said ‘all things must have an end,’ so even the 
| afflictions which a kind providence sometimes 
‘sends to huwble us in the dust, will finally give 


he had a large fortune at his own disposal. which || way to brighter and happier days, and in present 


| joys the past seems but a dream, from the contem. 
_plation of which we often turn as embittering 
our cup of happiness, though there are moments 
_when even our past misfortunes may be recalled 
| with profit if not with pleasure to ourselves, 

| Mr. Moreton and Mr. Havens were near neigh- 
bors in the beautiful village of , and had al. 
ways lived on the most friendly and intimate terms. 
Isabella Havens and Charles Moreton were a- 
bout the same age, and had grown up together 
from infancy.in the closest ties of affection and 
friendship, which ties increased with their age 
and gradually ripened into love, under the sanc- 
tion and encouragement of both parents. It is 
not the design of the writer to enter into a mi. 
nute description of the two prominent characters 
in this tale, to deseribe one as an Adonis and the 
other as a Venus, and invest in their persons all 
the beauty and perfection of the hero and hero, 
ine of modern romance, with characters to cor. 
respond, without fault and blameless ; suffice it 











in misery and disgrace. As the best means of 
guarding against these evils, Mr. Moreton rec. 


ommended the above course to be pursued by his}, 


son, after his death, with all a father’s prayers for 
the welfare and happiness of his only child. 
He had given his son an excellent education, 


and instilled into his mind good moral principles, | 
which he felt to be requisite and essential for the | 
well-being of every individual in this life, and | 


without which no person will ever secure the es. 
teem and commendation of the wise und good 
around them, and which is no less the imperative 
duty of every parent who desires to see his child. 
ren beloved, prosperous and happy, and wishes 
to perpetuate the institutions of his country, and 
spread abroad the blessings of liberty and inde- 
pendence, 

Charles felt deeply the loss of his father, and 
refused for many months to see any company or 
to receive the sympathies and consolations of 
his friends. He felt bimself as it were alone 





in the world with no one te whom he could 


‘tosay that they both possessed a mederate share 
of beauty, and were what all the gossips of the 
village pronounced ‘a remarkable good looking 
couple.’ 

The situation of both parents were in many 
respects similar. Both had been eminent mer. 
chants, and had accumulated jarge fortunes in 
trade, to enjoy which they they had retired to 
this place, far remote from the din and bustle at- 
tending a residence in the city. They too had 
both lost their wives soon after removing from 
the city, and white the subjects of our story were 
yet in their infaney, which circumstances, togerh 
er with the similarity of taste and the anticipated 
union of the two families by the marriege of their 
children, which event was looked forward to with 
pleasure by both parents, served to form a bond 
of union between them, that seemed firm and in. 


diseoluble. 
The time drew near when Charles felt it to be 


‘his duty to comply with the Jast request of his de. 
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| ceased father, and his «uardian had already se- 


! 


A ee et 
lected a suitable situation, and only waited for the 
arief of his charge to subside, to remind him of 
the necessity of complying with his father’s re- 
quisitions. Jt is almost needless to state that the 
lovers parted with pain and regret. It had long 
been settled between them, that as soon as he 
should enter into business upon his own respgnsi- 
bility the marriage ceremony should be solemni, 
zed, and they both felt that this step was to has- 
ten forward that ‘consummation so devoutly to 
be wished’ which rendered the parting less pain- 
ful to both, and with the promise cf a monthly 
visit to his native village, he entered upon his new 
duties with alacrity and pleasure. wv 

It was on his third periodical visit, according 
to promise, that he was first introduced to the rea. 
der in the commencement of our story. He had 
on former visits, by particular request (and the 
reader will easily imagine he was not mucha 
verse to the arrangement) made the house of Mr. 
| Havens his home, and had always been received 
| with pleasure by the whole household, but by 
none more so than Isabella. Judge then of his 
surprise, when in answer to his summons at the 
door on that memorable evening, he was told that 
*Mr. Havens and family would forego the pleas. 
ure of his company while in the village, as cir- 
cumstances had transpired to render his visits for 
the tuture unnecessary.’ 

He turned from the house with feelings which 
we skall not attempt to describe. but in the act,,he 
distinctly heard the opening of a window from a- 
bove, and lifiing his eyes he saw a well known 
form drop from her hand a letter, which he hasti- 
ly picked up, but ere he could again raise bis.eyes 
to the spot, she had vanished from his sight. He 
hastened toa public house in the vicinity, and 
calling for a room, with trembling hands he broke 
the seal of the fatal letter and read_ in the hand 
writing of Miss Havens the contents, which were 
as follows ; 

Dear Charles-=-I embrace the first opportunity 
offered me in many days, to communicate.to yo 
the change in our prospects for the future, . 
the agonies I have endured since your last 

A villain has come among us end is now in.t 
house, to whose atteprions I am obliged to submit 
by the arbitrary commands of a parent, who says 
I must sacrifice every thing to save him from in- 
famy ead disgrace. He bids me ask no questions, 
boc submit in silence to my fate. I have consen. 
ted under that father’s threats of anger and dis. 
pleasure, to become the wife of another. Yes, 
dear Charles, our cup of happiness is dashed to 
the ground ; I can never be yours, but blame me 
not. If you knew what I daily suffer, Lam sure 
you would not. Lam confined to my room and 
denied all communication with the world, and. o- 
bliged to submit to the attentions of this fiend in 
human shape, to whom I am about to be sacrifi- 
ced. 1 never before knew how strongly Idoved, 
and hate has uatil this time been to. .me a stran- 
ger. Ina few days Lbecome the wile of this — 
man, (a wife in ngthing but the name) but I have 
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—_———— 
an inward foreboding that tells me I shall not 
be long an inhabitant of this world; indeed I 
feel as if death with all its horrors would be far 
preferable to this unholy union, should God in 
his mercy see fit to remove me to another world. 
Farewell! seek not an interview, for you can- 
not succeed ; the doors that once opened so 
gladly at your summons, are forever barred a- 
g2inst you. I trust we shal! soon meet in hea. 
ven, where allis joy and peace. Strive to for. 
get that ever so miserable a being as Isabella 
Havens lived. Once more adicu,aad belicve me 
truly and devotedly yours even unto death, 

IsaseLia Havens. 


William Fleming was a man of the world in 
the strongest possible sense of the term. Vos. 
sessed of a large fortune, together with great 
personal attractions and refinementof manners, 
he became an universal favorite with the other 
sex, but more particularly that class of females 
who set themselves up as ‘fortune hunters,’ or 
seckers after husbands who would be able and 
willing to support them in all the fashionable 
follies and extravagances of the day. But woe 
to that female who trusted in his honor, and lent 
@ willing ear to his eloquent, impassioned, oft 
told tale of love and adoration. Like the bee 
he flitted from flower to flower, tasting many 
sweets, but leaving his victim a prey to a bro. 
ken heart and misplaced affections.. Ina word 
he was a heartless male coquctte. He well 
knew his influence over the feinale mind, for 
few could resist when he had made up his mind 
to conquer, and brought all his pleasiug quali- 
ties to bear upon his victim. 

Such was the man that had come by invitation 

ef Mr. Havensto spend a few wecks under his 
hospitable roof. He little knew the character of 
the profligate, William Fleming, though he had 
been acquainted with him for a number of years, 
and had transacted much business with him, 
always placing the greatest confidence in his 
justiceand integrity of conduct. He at once 
commenced a plan of operation to engage the 
affections of the daughter, and though even 
this should prove impossible,he resolved to make 
her his lawful wife. 
_ He endeavored by all the arts and blandish. 
mente, which he as a man of the world was so 
proficient in, to create a feeling of love and es- 
teem toward: himself in her bosom ; but in vain, 
he Was repulsed with scorn and indignation, but 
still he persisted in hie suit. The daughter 
threatened to make known his conduct to her fa- 
ther, but he replied while his whois countenance 
was flushed with rage and disappointment, *I 
will yet oblige that haughty soul of thine to 
humble itself ang plead formercy, Inless than 
twenty-four j,ours that father shall consent for 
you to ve my bride, and refuse his commands at 
your peril? 

He quitted the apartment and sought an inter- 
view with Mr. Havens, whom he found in his 
library arranging some books which he had just 
received from the city, whilc his destined victim 
with a loud scream fainted and fell heavily upon 
the floor, The noise attracted the attention of 
@ servant from an adjoining room, who hasten. 
ed to her assistance, and by the timely applica. 
tion of remedies soon restored her to life and 
consciousness, but she refused to answer any 





| questions, and begged the occurrence might not | and heart-cheering prospects had given place to 


j . ° ‘ 
_ be mentioned to her father, to cause him unne.- 


| sorrow, misery atid unhappiness! Who can de 


| essary apprehension and alarm. Wm, Flem.| scribe the feelings of two such youthful hearts 
ing appealed to the father for an approval of his ] bound together by such tender and endearing 


| suit with all the sophistry he was master of, urg- | 
‘ing as acclaim upon the daughter some pecu., 
|niary assistance he had rendered the father | 
when suffering under extreme embarrassment | 
in his mercantile affairs. But he was told in| 
reply that she was betrothed to another, that. 
his daughter would never consent to such an | 
anion, and that he would not oblige a child of his | 
to marry against ber wil! a man whom she nev-| 
er could love or even respect, after the conduct | 
he had pursued towards her. But he had gone 
too far to recede and quietly withdrew his claim. 
His pride was hyrt, hie vanity aroured, and his} 
ainbitious designs he determined should be ac. | 
complished at all hazards, He was unaccus. | 
tomed to have his wishesopposed and his deep 
laid plots frustrated, and he resolved,as the pow- 
er laid in his hands, to foree Mr. Havens to con. 
sent to the ruin and degredation of his daughter. | 
Fle wasin possession of a secret—a vital sceret | 
to his character and reputation—and he threat- 
encd to divalge it to the public, and proclaim it 
farand wide, unless his request was immedi. 
ately complied with. Mr. Havens beheld on | 
ene hand, the total destruction of the peace and | 
happiness of his daughter, and on the other, | 
himself held up to the world in scorn and ridi- 
cule; bis name branded with dishonor, and his| 
society shunned by those who now courted his 
favor and partook of his bountcous liberality,— 
He more ti;an unce determined to endure all | 





sole support of his declining years. But alas! 
his better feelings were at last overcome by his 


hour he consented that all previous cagagements 
should be considered null and void, and that his 
daughter should be the propitiary sacrifice to 
save himself from the menaces of his persecu. 
tor. He was now completcly in the power ofa 
man who cared for nought save the accomplish- 
mentof hisown wishes and the satisfaction of 
carrying his fiendish designs into operation. He 
felt that he bad introduced into his family a ser- 
pent that had turned the poison of its fangs into 
his own bosom. The ‘lurking devil’ that had 
long Jain dormant in his breast, had been arous. 
ed from his hiding place and brought forth with 
his ‘cloven foot,’ to aid in bringing misery and 
wretchedness upon this heretofore peaceful and 
happy household. This accomplished villian 
had redeemed his pledge given to Miss Havens 
to the very letter, and she was not Jong left in 
suspense as to the result of this interview with 
her father, who communicated it to her at the| 
earliest opportunity. Her tears, supplications 
and prayers proved all unavailing, to soften the 
heart ox change the mind of her hard-hearted 
and obdurate father. She appealed to her de. 
stroyer in vain, aud in vain supplicated him for 
mercy and forbearance. The day was even fix. 
ed upon for the marriage, at the time when 
Charles Moreton arrived and found his dearest 
hopes and long cherished anticipations blasted 
and destroyed forever, 

Thus in the space of one short month, what 














direful changes had taken place ? what cheerful 


i] 
| 


rifice his daughter—the idol of his heart and the | 
| 


worldly interests and propensities, and in an evil || 


H s * a a) tr © , IVvnoe F x, i 
ties 5 linked in‘ the eyes of God (though not of 
the law) asman and wife in one chain, to be 


thus suddenly sundered by the chilling hand of 
fate, and obliged to give up the hopes ond expec. 
tations of long wearisome years, which haye 
served to light yp the dark spots of their exig, 
tence by pointing them, as to a beacon light, the 
future, where they expeeted peace, happiness 
and property, and which eludes their grasp just 
as they iinagine they Fave attained the long de. 
sired goal, and seems tohave been but a phan. 
tom of the brain, ‘like the baseless fabric of the 
| Vision,’ leaving not a wreck behind? We con. 
fess our feeble pen inadequate to the task, and 
| leave the reader to judge, as best he may, their 
| feelings on this occasion. 
| It will be natorally inferred, that Fleming 

having thus far suececded to the best of his an. 
| ticipations, would feel anxious to hurry toa con. 
‘summation the alliance and contract, conse. 


_ quently the next day but one after Moreton’s 
| arrival, had been set apart forthe ceremony to 
be performed, when he was to become the son. 
in-law of Mr. Havens, and the lawful husband 
of his beautiful and accompiished daughter.— 
The day arrived, andthe ceremony (or rather 
mockery) was perforined in as secret a manner, 
as the circumstances would allow no one being 


hold to serve as witnesses; and, in the words of 
the poet, she became 


| es . 
| present but the privileged members of the house. 
} 


| * A sacrifice 

To that sad king-craft, which, in marriage vows, 

| Linking two hearts unknowing each to each, * 
Pervertsthe ordinance of God and makes 

| The holiest tic a mockery andacurse.” 

| The victim did not long survive the shock— 
| . "4° 

Indeed, the very fountains of life seemed to have 
;, : 

| been sealed up from the time she mechanically 


| took the marriage vow upon her. Her body 


gradually gave way to anxiety of mind and sur 
| charged feelings, when she felt the reality of 
her situation, which resulted in a dangerous and 
| lingering disorder. Her mind became impaired 
and deprived of all its original powers and fae. 
ulties. But ten days had elapsed since the fatal 
| marriage, when she apparently fell asleep and 
sunk torest in the arms of death. 

With what emotions did that father gaze up. 
on the lifeless form of his daughter, and curse 
himself as her murderer and destroyer. He 
felt now as if he would give worlds to call her 
back again to life, and repented that he had not 
sacrificed every thing, even life itself, to have 
saved his child. But alas! his repentance, like 
that of one-half the world, came too late. Mis. 
erable indced must be the condition of that bes 
ing who could envy him his feelings on the pre- 
sent occasion. But there wasone hard and cal 
lous heart that luoked on this affecting scene 
with cold and listless apathy. He gazed upon 
the beautious inanimate form before him with. 
out the Ieast emotion, and gave orders for at. 
ranging and conducting the funeral, as though 
it had been a matter of dollars and cents—that 
person was William Fleming. 

Mr. Havens had not spoken to him, bat m 
terms of reproach and contempt, since his 
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daughter's life had been considered in jeopardy ; 
viewing him as a fellow-murderer, and the svule 
eause of all his recent trials and afflictions, and 
he secretly determined to cut off all intercourse 
with him as soon as possible, by forbidding him 
his house and refusing to hold any communica. 
ticn with him in any way or manner. 

It will be readily imagined, that the transac- 
tions of the last month spread abroad, as such 
affairs generally do, with astonishing rapidity, 
und were greatly exaggerated by ‘rumour with 
her thousand tongues,’ (and though the reality 
and truth was sufficient,) excited the strongest 
feclings of indignation in the whole communi- 
ty, which showed itself in many ways to the 
guilty ones, in spite of disguise and conccal- 


ment. 
- * * * ” it * 


Asad and mournful company were gathercd | P 
|| rescued from the worst of deaths by the timely 


round anew made grave. A coffin was p'aced 
over it, supported by two frail cross pieces at 
either end; the cords were placed beneath it, 
and the ends lay upon the fresh earth at the feet 
of the bearers. A minister of God had closed a 
brief exho: tation with the words, ‘ Be ye also 
ready, for ye know not the day nor the hour the 
Son of Mancometh.”” The solemn voice of the 
gospel messenger went up to heaven in deep 
toned prayer, for the eternal rest of the depart 
ed spirit, and the sanctifying influence of the 
holy spirit to the bereaved parent and disconso. 
late mourners, The coffin was gently lowered 
into the earth and the sexton wes left alone to 
perform the last sad officcs of the dead. He was 
engaged in endeavoring to loosen the cords 


—————— 








last overcome by arguments and persuasion, he 
assisted in raising the coffin, which was an casy 
task by means of the cords which, owing to the 
cause above stated, had been left by the bearers 
for the sexton to disentangle. The old man 
loosened the screws from the upper part of the 
lid, but requested his companion to remove it, as 
| he did not care again to look upon the supposed 
| corpse. The lover knelt down beside the cof. 
fin, and withatrembling haniand palpitating 
heart, displaced the lid, which was scarccly 
done, when a faint groan saluted his willing 
| ear. He called upon the sexton for assistance, 
| and ere they had succccded in rescuing her from 
the narrow place of her confinement, she slow- 
i ly opened her eyes, faintly articulating her lov- 
/er’s name and gazed in silence around her. 
She had just at this moment recovered from 
(a Ietiargy of thirty-six hours duration, when 





‘appearance of her lover. Great indeed was 
her surprise on finding tho state she bad been 
in, and great her joy for her timely deliverance 
froin the jawsof death. She was conveyed to 





the house of the sexton, where she remained se. 
ercted for many days until restored by the watch. 
fal care and vigilance of the lover, to her former 
good health and activity. The coffin in the 


an occupant. The secret of course was faith- 
fally kept by the sexton and his family, whose 
interest might have suffered if divulged. 


lover laid his claim ; arguing that the husband 
by burying his wife had lost all claim to her, 
and that he by rescuing her from the grave, was 





which had become entangled beneath, whilst 
the last cchoof departing footsteps had jast di. 
ed away upon his car, when he was accosted by 
a Well known and familiar voice, he started to| 
his fect as though the dead had arose, and ad. | 


dressed him— 


“Tsit Charles Moreton I sce, or do my old eycs }, 


deccive me?” 
“You are not deceived, kind friend, though 
sadly changed siuce last we met.” 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


“Ah! little did I think, when only a few | 
months since I filled your father’s grave, I| 
shonld so soon be called upon to cover up the | 
dust of his son’s betrothed wife. There’s been 
tad doing’s here, Master Moreton, since you left 
us,” said the feciing old man, ashe wiped away 
a failing tear. 

“Yes! friend William, sad indeed,” he repli- 
ed, “and I have intruded on you to ask a kind. 
ness at your hands, which I know you will not 
refuse me; it may be the last favor you can ev. | 
er do for me, unless indeed you will consent to 
lay me by her side when I die, which [ feel will 
be inashort time. I have been confined in the 
village by sickness cyer since I returned and 
found the change that had taken place in my 
Shortabsence, I heard of her sickness also, and 
kept myself advised of what was going on a- 
round me, though all I heard only served to con. 
firm my worst fears... They told me she was 
dead, and [ determined to make one effort to.see 
her, though she might be clasped in the cold and 
chilling embrace of death. Ihave come hither 
for this purpose ; you will not, cannot refuse me 





this last request, this only consolation.” | 


The old man hesitated for a long time, but at 


justly entitled to her hand in lawful wedlock.— 


| What weight these arguments might have had 


in a court of justice, the happy couple did not 
feel disposed to try; but in a court where love 
presided, they were deemed sufficiently strong 
to establish the claim without arguing it before 
the grave and learned sages of the law. Judg- 
ing their native place no longer a safe abode, 
they quitted it in disguise, and arrived in New- 
York, where they weré secretly married. From 
thence they sailed to Europe, where funds were 
, transmitted by the guardian of Charles More- 
ton; whom we should have before mentioned, 
| wasin the secret, and under whose advice he 
had taken the last step of quitting for a time his 
| native land, 
| Hearing of the sudden death of the first hus- 
band ina duel at the South, they determined on 
| returning again to this country. Mr. Havens 
| had, since his daughters supposed death, sold 
his property and removed to the western part of 
| the state, where he lived in retirement and se- 
clusion, shunning all intercourse with bis fellow 
| being ; but particularly his former friends and 
He was prepared for the pleasure of 


relatives. 


'| meeting again on earth his lost and much inju- 


| red child, by the pleasing information that she 
was not only alive, but on her way to visit him, 
| communicated according to the request of Chas. 
| Moreton in his last letter, by the faithful guar- 
| dian. 

Here we drop the curtain, and leave the read. 
|er, who, if he has an imagination of the least 
, fertility, will not be at a loss to fill up the blank. 
Rota. 





Poughkeepsie, March, 1541. 





meantime wasconsigned to the grave without || 


As soon as she had sufficiently recovered, the || 
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A Picture of Patience. 

“Gentle quiet rests upon ker countenance ; 
her forehead is smooth, without a fold; there is 
no wrinkle of discontent or anger, her brows 
are never knit with anxious cares, her cyes are 
never cast down with the feeling of misery.— 
A white robe enfolds her bosom ; there is the 
throne of the Spirit with the small still voice 
which once appeared to Elijah. Where God is, 
there is his daughter Patience. When the Spi- 
ritof God descends to the earth, Patience ac- 
companies kim ; she is his inseparable compan. 
ion. Will, then, the Spirit of God dwell long 
with us, unless we receive her also with him ? 
Without her, his companion and servant, he 
must in every place, and at all times, feel him- 
sclf straitened. Against the attacks of the ad. 
versary be cannot long hold out alone without 
the companionship of Patience. Such is the 
motive, such is the conduct, such are the works 
of that patience which is genuine and heavenly, 
and which may truly be called spiritual. This 
is quite a different thing from the false, shame- 


| less hardihood of the world. Let us love the 


patience of God, the patience of Christ; let us 
give that again to him which he has given for 
us. Let us who believe in the resurrection of 
the Spiritand the flesh, let us offer to him the 
pitience of the spirit and the flesh. O let the 
whole world be taken from me if I can only 
gain patience !” 








Water. 

The signs of good water are—that it soon 
heats and cools; that in summer it is cold, and 
in winter it has a slight degree of warmth; that 
a drop dried upon a white handkerchief leaves 
behind not the slightest stain; and that it has 
neither taste nor sme!!. It is also a sign of good 
water, that when boiled, it is sooner heated,and 
afterwards cools sooner, than another; but this 
sign is not so infallible as the judgment that 
may be formed of the quality of water by the 
feel. Ahard ora soft water isa water the par. 
ticles of which adhere more or less closely to 
one another. The weaker their adhesion, the 
less they resist the touch, and they produce less 
sensation in the hand, because they may be so 
much the more easily separated. Hard waters 
render the skin rough, but soft ones smooth. 

The former cannot boil meat or vegetables 
tender, which the latter do without difficulty.— 
The water of wells is mostly very impure, and 
is considered asthe very worst. River water 
| differs according to the soil over which it runs, 
and the variations in the weather ; bat it is nev- 
er pure, although frequently drank. Of all the 
impure river waters, those which are impregna- 
ted with a great quantity of carthly particles aro 
the most innocent, because these are not dissolv. 
ed by the water. Even a water that carries 
stony matter along with it may be drunk with. 
out the least inconvenience. The stone-like 
concretion adhering to our tca.kettles, is in re. 
ality a caleareous earth, which may be dissoly- 
ed by boiling in them vinegar, or water mixed 
with a little nitric acid. As the water deposits 
this earth, and does not hold it in solution, it 
can do us but very litile injury. 











“The rust of the mind (idleness) is the blight 





| of genius.» —Seneca. 





“went, actually faced down an apostle, and made 


‘er to the women of our land in these political 


‘their presence greatly conduces to preserve order 


‘seen to be softened and dignified by their pres. 
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For the Poughkeepsie Casket. 
Piash Lights—No. 11. 


Reader ! how has it fared with thee since the 
first sunlight of the spring of eighteen hundred 
and forty.one looked upon thee ? Did’st thon 
celebrate the 4th, when the administration went 
into the oppositition, and the former opposition as- 
sumed the reins of power. Wert thou a whig 
I ween thy heart rejoiced ; wert thou a democrat 
thine thoughts were sad ; but yet let not ei. 
ther rejoice or despair. Change, mighty and per. 
petual chahge, is ever at work, and in the revol. 
utions and gyrations of the great political wheel, 
each alternately are exalted or depressed. 

I looked around me the other day, for a fitting 
being whereto I might impart a secret which i 
had discovered. ‘The object of my has selection 
proved unworthy, and given the secret to the 
world. He proved recreant to a high and a 
great trust ; a trust which is or should be as sac. 
red as are the plains of the moon from man’s in- 
trusion. I had discovered the philosophy of the 
winds—I had seen their source—studied their 
formation, foundation and propogation—had dis- 
covered the why and the wherefore of the north. 


ern blast—had seer the spriogs which set in mo. || 


tion the never-ceasing movement of the trades— 
knew ihe origin of the simoon—had studied the 
philosophy of the sweet south wind, and knew 
the paternity of the zephyr which noiselessly steals 
oer hill and dale. I had had doubts of my the. 
ory—doubt more numerous than leaves in Val- 
lambrosia—but they had disappeared, and the 
clear sun of certainty had shone upon me with 
the strength of a noon-day refulgence. But the 
rascal who betray.d me has escaped! He will 
doubtless, goaded by his conscience, commit sui- 
cide, and when that event happens, I request that 
on his monument shall be graven the following : 
Hic jacet 
A SCOUNDREL! 
LE tate 
one year too much for his own good. 
__ _*Quicquid precipies, esto brevis.’ 
LADIES’ DEPARTMENT. 

















“Froth Rev: 1. Bushnell’s Sermon on Politics. 
‘Woman in Political Strifes. 


Again, we are led to enquire what part is prop- 


strifes. It is worth noticing, that of the two wo. 
men conspicuous in the history of our Lord’s tri- 
al-scene, Pilate’s wife, who staid at home, gave 
him some good advice, which it had been well 
for him to follow; while the busy maid, who 


him Jie and swear as Vile y as the worst nian 
could. Some, I know, are pleased to unite the 
ladies in their political demonstrations, because 


and decorum. And doubtless it does in its first 
effects. ft isan honorable distinction of our coun. 
try, that we pay so delicate a respect for the fe. 
male sex, ard that our roughest assemblages, are 


ence. But lam greatly jealous still of the fu. 
ture effects that will follow, if the practice allu. 
ded ta is continued. Tt will nortake many years 
of rouvh publicity,in these ways, to make our ln. 


| tions saved from utter extinction. 


ed, in a degree, to understand and open itself to 





respect we yield them. They will nolonger grace 
the firesie by their retiring softness, whispering in 
| the ears of their hushands their pious cautions,or 
nice religious scruples, or, if you please, their 
| ominous dreams, as the lady of the ill starred Pi. 
‘late did on the moring of his fall, but they will 
| become our maids and runners,heard in the noise 
| of our assemblies, handled as chance may be or 
| malice direct, in the public papers, mere female 
| men, and one with us in all but the ability to be 
| more than second or third rate actors in our 
rough contests. I should besilent on this subject | 
| were it not for the revolution which is beginning | 
to appear in the manners of the female sex in a | 
| certain section of the country. I am anxious | 
| that such a revolution should have no general | 
countenance any where. Perhaps I am unreas. | 
‘onably anxious, but if that revolution goes on as | 
it has begun, it will certainly destroy some of che | 
most precious and best influences we have left. 
| Do save us one half of society free of the broils 
and bruises, and arts of demagogy! Let us have 
a place of quiet, and some quiet minds, which 
the din of our public war never embroils, Let a 
little of the sweetness, and purity, and, if we 
can have it, of the simple religion of life remain. 
God made the woman to be a help for man, not 
to be a wrestler with him. This he declared in 
the grand sacrament of creation, and we havea 
greater interest in the arrangement, as religious 
beings, than many ever stay to consider. Here 
it is the feeling is kept alive in us, and our affee. 
| United by 
truth and love, the truth of heaven and the love 
of God find a place also to enter our hearts. Or 
if this be too much, our nature is at least prepar- 





the blessed approaches of religion. But if to all | 
our present powers of strife and faction we are to 
add a race of factious women, there will not be 
left enough of feeling and rest to make life toler. 
able or allow virtue to breathe. 











Clasifica'ion of Beauty. 
The mode of describing a beauty is now re. | 
duced toa system; and we do not see why rules | 
should not be laid down as accurate as those of | 
any other science. The comparative mode, for 
instance, may be divided into three, embracing 
the mineral, the vegetable, and the animal king- 
dom. In the first, which is the richest, we cata- 
logue our mistress’s charms as if we were mak. 
ing out a jeweler’s bill, namely :—1. A pair of 
diamond eyes. 2. One thick and one thin ruby 
or coral lip. 3. A double row of pearl teeth. 4. 
A quantity of golden hair. 5. A cumplete set | 
of silver tones. In the vegetable fashion, the 
complexion is of roses and lilies; the eyes are vi. | 
olets and sloes ; the hair chesnut; the lips carna. 
tions: the teeth snow drops. Inthe animal, or 
zoological style, our mistress’s hair becomes an | 
eagle’s or raven’s plumes, her eyes are those of | 
the antelope aud ber teeth are a flock of sheep. 








There is in some persons a hereditary feeling 
of just principle, the result neither of education, | 
nor of aclear moral sense ; but rather a kind of | 
instinctive honesty, which descends like a con. 
stitutional bias from father to son, pervading eve. 
ry member of the family. It is difficult to define 


this, ot to assign its due position in the scale of 
human virtnes. It exists ia the midst of the gross. 
est inurence,and influences the character in the 


Hints to the Ladies, 

It has often been remarked, that the generality 
of females have many admirers: and atthe same 
ume few or no lovers; and they wonder at it; byt 
the reason is obviots if they thought, but think, 
ing has become quite unfashionable. “Ah !" gaig 
a venerable virgin, lamenting the degeneracy of 
the age, “courting is not what it was when | wag 
voung! The flirts now-a-days make the fellows 
so saucy that there is hardly to be found a respee, 
table lover !” 

The observation was just. The women of the 
last age were more respected because they were 
more reserved. For want of a proper reserve 
they are treated with an indifference which jg 
nearly allied to contempt: they make themselves 
too cheap to keep up their consequences, without 
which they can never be respectable. 

To speak philosophically, a woman must repel 


| before she can attract. All this advice may sound 


oddly to a female ear, but she who laughs at it, 
pays no compliment to her understanding. Ovid, 
who knew human nature tolerably well, discov. 
ered not a little penetration when he made Dap. 
hene fly so fast from her laurelled lover, for his 
passion was increased by the pursuit, 

Qur modern people are quite another sort of 
people. Instead of flying from, they run into the 
arms of their Apollos, and are afterwards sur. 
prised that they grow cool totheir charms. Lov. 
ers are like sportsmen to whom the posses. 
sion of the game is nothing to the pleasure 
of the chase. If woman would study less to 
please they would give more pleasure. This isa 
parodox, which those for whom we throw out 
these reflections cannot comprehend, and, till 
they can they will never make their fortunes by 
their faces. ‘The roses of youth are not Jong in 
bloom, and when time has torn them away, there’s 
an end to love at first sight; and on that they 
seem hy their inanner of setting themselves off 
chiefly to depend. To be stared at a few see. 
onds, neglected and in a few more to sink into 
oblivion, is the lot of a thousand showy girls, 
who have only external appearances to recom. 
mend them. Without prudence and discretion, 
even the most substantial ornaments, though 
they excite admiration, will never procure es. 
teem, 

Prudence is superior to pearls, and there is no 
kind of compaison between diamonds and dis. 
cretion. Fools may be caught by the shell, but 
the man worth having will make the gem the ob. 


ject of his intention. 





Of all things insatiable, the heart of man isthe 
most insatiate. The ‘one thing more” is the ev 
ergrowing curse, and a curse the more bitter 
him who thinks that he has every thing else. Has 
any one ever said, sedately, soberly, and tuly, 
twice in his life. “I have now all my wishes fe 
alized ?” This the wise man cannot say, for such 
is the fallibility of human happiness,that he knows 
that the blessings for which he is grateful may be 


disguised tniseries; the philanthropist cannot say 


it—the ery of poverty, the wail of misery, and 


'|the groan of pain, must never check the exulting 
speech, 








Relations Wanted.—A l|ady having received & 


handsome legacy from a gentleman on account 
of her being a namesake, Mr. John Smith, of 


New. York, makes known that he is prepared for 








dies mere women '0 us, and abolish the delicate 











absence of better principles. 


a similar gift from any of his relatives. 
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Popping the Question. 


This important science in the economy of 
matrimony, is sensibly and philosphiecally han- 
died by an old Bachelor, in, Frazer’s Magazine. 
The truth or falsity of the positions assumed by 
the writer can be best judged by those who pe. 
ruse them. 

‘ Though it is impossible to say any thing very 
much to the purpose about refusals generally, a 
little tact and observation wili tell you wheth. 
er the girl who refused you would have been worth 
having, had she accepted. I am speaking of 
verbal communications only; as nobody ever 
writes who can speak. — It is usual, in all cases 
of refusal, for the lady to say that she is deeply 
grateful for the honor you have done her; but 
feeling only friendship for you she regrets that 
she cannot accept your proposal, &e. &e. I 
have heard the words so often that I know them 
by heart. ‘The words, however varied, signify 
little ; itisthe tone and manner in which they 
were pronounced that must guide you in forming 
your estimate of the cruel one. If they are pro. 
nounced with evident marks of sorrow, instead 
of triumph, showing unfeigned regret for having 


caused pain which she could slleviate—if her || 


voice is soft, broken and tremulous—her eye 
dimmed with a ha'fformed tear, which it requires 


even an eflort to subdue—tnen, Tsay, you may || 
share in her sorrow, for you have probably lost a || 


prize worth gaining; but though you grieve you || 
almost hope, if you are a man of any pretension, 
for there is evidently good feeling to build upon. 
Do not, therefore, fly out and make an_ idiot of || 


yourself, on receiving your relusal ; submit with || 
a good grace, and solicit a continuance of friend- || 


ship to support you under the last crushing afflic- 
tion you have sustained. Take her hand at part. 
ting ; kiss it frequently, but quietly; no outre 
conduct of any kind—jest a little at the expense 


of your own failure, without however attempting || 


to deprive her of the honor of victory. 
her estimation by the manner in which you re. 


ceive your sentence ; let her sorrow be mingled || 
with admiration, and there is no knowing how] 


soon things may change. These instructions, 
you will perceive are not intended for every one, 
as they require skill, tact, quickness and feeling, 
in order to be appreciated and acted upon. If 
you want these qualities, just make love purse in 
hand ; it is a safe mode of proceding and will an. 
swer admirably with all ranks, and from Almack’s* 
to the Borough. There is only one class with 
whom it will not answer, and that is the very 
class worth having. 

If on the other hand, the lady refuses you in a 
ready.mde and well-delivered speech, which had 
evidently been prepared and kept waiting for you, 
then make your bow, and thank vour stars for 
your lucky escape. If she admonishes your in. 
considerate conduct, bids you calm your excited 
feelings and support affliction—if she triumphs in 
fact, and is condescendingly polite—then cut a 
caper for joy, and come down in the attitude of 
John of Bologna’s flying Mercury, for you have 
ample cause to rejoice. If the lady snaps at 
you, as much as to say, ‘you are an imprudent 
fellow’—which may be sometimes true, though it 
should not exactly be told—then reply with a few 
stanzas of Miss Langdon’s souig : 


‘There is in southern climes a breeze 
That sweeps with changeless course the seas, 


Rise in| 


If she bursts out > a fit of laughter, as [ once 
knew alady w do. °.:n join her by all means ; 
for you may be sure she is either ill-bred or a 
downrightidiot. Lut if unable to speak, grief at 
having caused you pain makes her burst into 
tears—as a little Swedish girl did when such a 
proposal was made to her, then join her if you 
like, for the chances are that you have lost one 
worth weeping for.’ 
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Scene on the Qhio. 
BY REV. J. TODD. 

‘Well it is now nearly forty years since I first 
saw the glorious Ohiv. I shouted at the sight ; 
IT have loved it ever since, and when I die I 
| hope I shall be buried on its banks. On a cer- 
| tain day I engaged to go down the river to Ken. 
| tucky, with Capt Ward, as he was removing his 
family from the east, I was a kind ef pilot, for 
| [ was well acquainted with the river, and all points 
of danger. The country was full of Indians, and 
| no settlement of any note had been made in Ohio. 
| The whites and the Indians too, were constantly 
| making war upon each other. I do not know 
who was the most to blame ; the whites killed 
| the most, and the Indians were most cruel. We 
| purchased an old, crazy, square built boat, be- 





| tween forty and fifty feet in length, and about 8 
‘or 10 wide. We contrived to spike on a single 
| pine plank on each gunnel, and this was the only 
| thing we had to defend us. We had a heavy 
‘load, furniture, baggage, horses, pigs, fowlss 
ploughs, besides several men to manage the boat. 
| When we left, we were fearful lest the Indians 
'should attack us from the shore, but we knew 
that by keeping in the middle of the river we 
|should be beyond the reach of their rifles, or 
| could be ina few moments. Thus we passed on 
| for several days, till we supposed we were beyond 
One day, just at sun- 
| set, after we had become tired with rowing, we 
let our boat drift lazily and carelessly along the 
We were just getting ready to put up 
for the night. The mother was promising the 
children a good run on shore. The widow was 
getting out provisions, and making preparation for 
our supper. The captain and his nephew had 
hold of the oars, and moved thei just enough to 
allow me to steer the boat. 

“Rogers,” said the captain, ‘‘suppose we put 
in this side of that point, and tie our boat to one 
of thuse big trees, and there encamp for the 
night.”’ 

“It is a right good place, captain, and I like it 
Besides, a few moments ago, I thought I heard 
wild turkeys over the hill, and I should like to 


| the haunts of the Indians. 


| current. 


The Indian fel], and so did the young man at the 
sameinstant. As he fell, the captain brought the 
boat around still nearer. ‘The Irdians yelled, the 
women screamed, the horses were falling and 
plunging, and bullets were flying thick around us 
Yet above all, the voice of Capt. Ward rose cool 
—* Rogers, take my oar.” 

I took it, and he at the same instant seized a 
piece of plank, and rowed to such good purpose» 
that in a few minutes we were out in the river, 
beyond the reach of their rifles. We knew they 
had no canoes,being on a hunting excursion, and 
that we were safe. But oh! whata sight! the 
horses were all dead or dying, one child badly 
wounded, the boat half filled with water, and the 
young man in his blood at the bottom of the boat. 
By this time the coolness of the captain was all 
gone. He lay downexclaimed, “O John, John! 
O Lordhave mercy! I have brought the dear boy, 
to his death.” But the widowed mother! She 
was pale as a sheet! but she came to her son, 
raised his head in her lap, and opened his bosom 
where the blood was still coming. He was yet 
alive. 

“John,” said she in a sweet voice, as if speak- 
ing to a babe, “John do you know me 2?” 

‘My mother,” said hein a whisper. 

“Can you swallow, John” said che, putting 
her hand over and dipping up some water from 
the river. 

He tried, but could not, 

“My son, do you know that you are dying ?” 

“Yes, mother, but are you hart 2?” 

“No, no; but don’t think of me. 
pray with the heart now, my dear son ?” 

“God be merciful to me a sinner, for the sake 


” 


Can you 


of- 





“Jesus Christ,” said the mother,for he was gone, 
She bent over him a few minutes, as if in silent 
prayer, then kissed his lips, and for the first time 
tears filled hereyes. Till that moment you would 
have thought she had been talking to a child just 
going to sleep, her voice was so calm and so mild. 
She wasa widow, and he was her only child, and 
a noble fellow he was. But she was a religious 
woman. I never saw religion like that before or 
since. We lay off the river till dark, and then 
silently came tothe shore on this side for the night 
We dared not light a candle, lest the Indians 
should see it. Wethen brought the body of the 
young man up the bank,and when the moon arose, 
we dug that grave which you see yonder. We 
had to be careful not to make a noise, nor even 
to weep aloud. But after we had opened the 
grave and were ready to put the corpse in it, the 
widowed mother spoke : 

“Is there noone here that can offer a prayer as 
we bury my only child?” 

There was no answer. We could all sob but 





have one for our supper. 


steamboat had just passed, when I| heard a stick 
crack as if broken by the foot. 

“A deer,” said the captain, 

“No, no,” I shouted, “row, row for life, or we 
are all dead.” 

At that instant, down rushed scores of Indians 


cross the river echo it back again. 
ous creatures rushed down to the water’s edge, 
and presented their guns and opened a heavy fire | 
upon us. In an instant the young man snatched _ 
his rifle, and rising up his ful! length, fired at the: 





Fixed to the point—oh faithful gale ! 
Thou art not for my wandering sail !’ 





So we put in towards the shore, and had got | 
within fifty yards of that point around which the | 





|| to the shore, with a shout that made the hills a. 
The murder.| 


we had never prayed for ourselves. She then 
knelt down, and laying her hand on the bosom of 
the dear boy, she in a subdued voice uttered such 
a prayer as few ever made, She was calm as the 
bright waters at our feet. And when she came 
to pray for the whole of us—for the poor Indians 
who had murdered her boy; when she gave 
thanks to God that he had so long comforted her 
heart with herson; and when she gave thanks 
that God had given her such a son to give back to 





nearest Indian, who had a shabby head- dress.—| | 


him; it was awful! we could but sob aloud! You 
preachers, talk about sublimity, but if this was 
-notit, I do not know whatitis. Well, there we 
' buried him, and there he sleeps yet. In the morn- 
jing, 1 got up atdaylight, and came up here to 
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place the stone at the head of the grave. It was || the landlady appeared to be a good creature of 
bloody, for his head had rested upon it. I found || ber class; and I learned, to my great satisfaction, 


the mother was here before me; perhaps she had 
been here all night, She was trying to do the 
very thing; and so, without saying asingle word 
I took hold and helped her to put the stone at the 
head of the grave. It is now nearly sunk in the 
ground; but it stands just as we placed it.— 
When he had done, the widow turned and said, 
“Rogers,” but tears came, and I was thanked 
enough. I have sat on this log many times, and 
thought over the whole scene; and though the 
mother has been in the grave many years, yet I 
can see her even now, just as she looked when 


she turned to thank me, and I can hear her voice, 


just as she spoke to her dying bey. 
[Chrietian Keepsake. 








Scenes in the life of a Stroller. 


“T had been for some time playing in a village 
near Leeds,” said ***** ; «but our company hav. 
ing got into debt, we broke un, and each of its 
members set out in search of an engagement elsc. 
where. When I had pid off the few shillings 
which I owed, I remained in possession of some. 
thing under a pound. With this poor stock of 
cash and some linen in a bundle, I left the scene 
of our late unsuccessful labors fur York, resolved 
to lay aside all the ambition which I had felt to 
become a respectable actor, and to offer my ser. 
vices as “properiy-man” in one of the large thea. 
tres of the county. Fullof hope, [ reached York, 
where I was kept for four days in suspense—the 
manager having told me to wait a day or two,un- 
til he could see what might be done for me. Fin- 
ding,on the fourth day, that there was no prospect 
of my being employed, and my little fund having 
been sensibly diminished, notwithstanding my e. 
conomy, by the demands of the landlord of the 
little public-house at wisich I had put up—for I 
could not take a lodging 1n the uncertain state of 
my prospects—J started again ; and as my expec. 
tatiun of obtaining regular employment ina large 
theatre had been much weakened, I applied to 
the manager of the theatre in every town and vil- 
lage through which I passed, and in which a 
company was performing. In this way I travel. 
led a whole month, and over a distance of at least 
four hundred miles. Icould not obtain an en. 
gagement of any kind, and but for the kindness 
of the performers in some of the places which I 
visited, must have starved. This, however, had 
not been sufficient to prevent the dissipation of 
my little fund. and article after article, all my 
hamble stock of linen also disappeared. TIT had 
sold my last shirt for two shillings, of which only 
one penny remained when I left , at six 0’. 
clock in the morning, to try my luck at a town 
thirty miles distant. As I went bya baker’s shop, 
I purchased a penny roll, and, when I had walk. 
ed.a few miles, soaked it in a stream, and made 
it at once my breakfast and my dinner—for no 
other food was I likely to obtain that day. I reach. 
ed my place of destination at six o’clock in the 
evening, and on inquiring for the theatre was told 
that it was shut up, the company having quitied 
the town two days previously. What was now 
tobe done? I had neither a home to go to, nor 
money to pay for one; yet I could not lie inthe 
street. TI inquired, therefore, for a lodging house, 





and was referred to one which was the vlace of 
resort of workmen and others on the tramp. It 


| chairs to the table. 


that she had no other lodger that night—for, al. 
though it is truly said that misery finds s‘range 
bed-fellows, yet in all my misery I had never be. 
fore been driven to the necessity of herding with 
common tramps, T told the landlady that I wish. 
ed for a bed, and to know the price of it. She 
replied, fourpence. I said I had not fourpence ; 
but the neckcloth which I wore was worth at 
least double that amount, and that I would give it 
to her instead of money. 

“Sit down, young man,” said the old lady, “and 
| I dare say we shall not disagree.” 

“Tt was one of those biting days in December, 
which makes an Englishman feel all the comforts 
of the fireside; and although I was not in a ho- 
| tel, with a carpeted room and an obedient waiter. 
I saw before me a fire equal to any which could 
| have been commanded by a lord. The warmth 
' cheered me, and made me forget my hunger, un. 
til I saw the landlady open the cupboard, and 
take out two cups and saucers, and the other ar. 
ticles of that domestic meal of an Englishman, 
tea. 

“IT am expecting my son,” said my landlady, 
‘sand he likes to find everything ready when he 
comes home. He isa carpenter, and is gone to. 
day to a place six miles off, to do some work at 
the parsonage-house.” 

‘In less than twenty minutes, the son, a fine 
vouth of twenty-two or twenty three years of age 
returned, and took his seat by the fire. As I sat 











passed between him and his mother, I thought of 


py, happy home. Alas, I hail lost them both !— 
As soon as the son was seated, the old lady took 
two enormous teacakes from her cupboard and 
began toasting them. ‘This was to much. The 
kettle was chanting forth its delightful music ; its 
steam was pouring fourth its cheering volumes— 
cheering, indeed, to those who only know that it 
is the prelude of the cup which cheers but not 
inebriates. Ina few minutes the cakes were 
buttered, and the mother and son had drawn the 
In spite of myself, a tear 
rolled down my cheek. The old lady saw it.— 
Oh woman, woman what an angel can you be, 
when your heart has not been perverted by the 
cruel commerce of the world! In an instant, a. 


table, and another huge cake was produced. Oh, 
how my eves glistened and watered, and my heart 
beat, when I saw these preparations! And yet, 
could it be for me? could this poor woman, ear. 
ning her subsistence by letting out beds at four. 
pence per night, and toiling hard during the day 
have felt for the wanderer a pity which the weal. 
thy and the luxurious had denied? My doubt 
was not of long duration. The third cake was 
buttered, and the tea was poured into the third 
cup. I watched the door anxiously, I listened at. 
tentively to ascertain if any third person was de. 


the stairs creaked not; and in a voice which, al- 





though it preceeded from a fat dame of fifty, was 


sweetcr to me than dulcet tones of Siddun’s or 
O'Neil, the landlady, said. 

‘Come, young man draw your chair to the ta. 
ble, and do not let your tea get cold.” 

“Oh, ma’am” said I, “you are very kind, but I 


« pposite to him, and saw the kind looks which | 


what had been my lot; for before I became a}, 
wanderer I had a kind, good mother, and a hap. |; 


nother cup and saucer were now placed upon m4 


scending the stairs; but the door moved not, and |! 


know ?” 

**Because I have no money.” 

“Young man, young man,” said she, “do ag} 
bid you. [ama mother, and should think it 
hard, if my poor boy, after a hard day’s walk, 
}and with nomoncy in his pocket, cou!d find no 
| Christian friend to give him a cake and a eup of 
(tea. If Tam poor, thank God, I am not so poor 
but that I ean doto others as I wish them todo 
‘to me” 

Was not this Christianity, my friend? Would 

that the world was peupled by such Christians jg 
‘feeling as this good woman! I would not care 
'what they were called—'Turks, Jews, or even i, 
| dolators. We have professing Christians enough; 
but how few are there who divide their loaf with 
| the suffering poor! Twenty years have elapsed 
/since this scene oceurred. IT have,as you know, 
‘been fortunate: I have had all that man could de. 
‘sire, all that ambition such as mine could wish; 
but at notime have [forgotten the tea and eake 
‘of the good woman of ; and never sinee 
| that day have I had emotion so exquisite, as when 
Ttravelle: forty miles out of my way, in my own 
| carriage, to visit my kind Samaritan, and force 
‘into her reluctant hand the whole proceeds of my 
engagement of the preceding night. You may 
| judge of her surprise, when a handsome travel. 
| ling.carriage stopped at her humble door, and the 
poor young man whom she had relieved, recalled 
the circumstance to her mind, 


| “Not take any! and why not, I should like fy 
| 





| An Account 

Of the choice which veatn the king of terrors, 
made in selecling a prime minister froma. 
mong his courtiers. 





Death, the king of terrors, was determined 
to choose a prime minister, and his pale court. 
iers, the ghastly train of diseases, were all sum. 
-moned to attend. When each preferred his 
‘claim to the honor of this illustrious office. Fe. 
ver urged the numbers he destroyed ; cold Pal. 
| sey set forth his pretensions by shaking all his 
limbs. Gout hobbled up, and alleged his’ great 
power in racking in every joint; and Asthma's 
“inability to speak, was a strong, though silent 
/argument, in favor of his claim. Stone and 
| Cholic, pleaded their violence; Fiague, hia ra- 
| pid progress in destruction ; 2ad Consumption, 
| thoug!h slow, insisted that he wassure. In the 
midst of this contention, the court was distur. 
bed with the noise of music, dancing, feasting, 
and revelry ; when immediately entercd a lady, 
with a bold lascivious air, and flushed jovial 
countenance: She was attended, on one hand 
| by a troop of cooks and bacchanials ; and on 


sels, who danced half naked to the softest musi- 
éal ins'ruments; her name was INTeMpERANCE. 
She waved her hand, and thus addressed the 
the crowd of diseases. Give way, yo sickly 
band of pretenders, nor dare to vie with my su- 
perior merits in the scrvice of this monarch; 
jam TI not your parent? The author of your 
being ? Do ye not derive your power of short. 
ening human life almost wholly from ine ? Who 
then so fit as myself for this important office ? 
The grisly monarch grinned a smile of approba- 
tion, placed her at his right hand, and she im- 
| mediately became his prime Favourite and 














was a small house little better than a hovel; but 


cannot take any.” 


i principal Minister, 


the other, by atrain of wanton youthsand dam 
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At his approach Compiaint grew mild,. 
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J. H. SELKNEG, EDITOR. 








POUGHKEEPSIE, MARCH 20, 1841. 


So ee — 


i The readers of the Casket it is hoped will 
excuse the absence of editorial in the present 
No. They will doubtless be gainers by the lors, 
and therefore instead of an excuse being offered, 
they shonid be congratulated. ‘The unavoidable 
absence of its compositor, printer, publisher and 
editor, renders it necessary that such should be 
the case. There has been also some articles ta. 
ken from the Telegraph, which the reader will 
perhaps denominate ‘twice told tales,’ from hav. 
ing perused them before. The circumstance of 
the conductor of the Casket ‘taking leave’ for a 
few days is the cause. 





=—— 








For the Casket. 

To the Editor :—After hearing the grief and 
deep anguish of heart to which you gave utter- 
ance in your last No., I, as a friend, and one who 
wishes to alleviate human suffering, started an en. 
quiry for your lost but much desired miniature, 
and the result has been most fortunate furyou. I 
also have been more than repaid for all the time 
that I have spent—all the self-denials it has cost 
me—all the dark and gloomy hours of suspense 
that have intervened since the search commenced ; 
for when I heard where it was, hope dawned up- 
onme ; and when I beheld it—forI have indeed 
seen it—joy pervaded my heart, for it is a speci- 
men of art that beggars description. No one 
can fully comprehend its beauties without behold. 
ing it, and when seen, no one can help praising 
it who is capable of sentimental feeling. 

1 suppose that it was taken at some period in 
your life time immediately after a long and fa- 
tiguing journey through the dreary plains of mo. 
dern liserature, and while faraway from kindred 
thoughts and pleasant scenes, and about to give 
up in despair,—your uppermost appendage gone, 
your lower extremities quite bare, and with your 
head resting upon your hand, your elbow upon 
your knee, you gave utterance to the exclamation, 
‘I wish Iwas at home!’ How true to nature. 
how full of meaning ; who cannot at onee enter 
into your feelings and respond with all ‘he sym. 
pathetic feelings he possessed, ‘I wish you were.’ 

And now, Mr. Editor, I will communicate to 
you still more joyful news, i. e. that I obtained a 
promise from its present possessor, that it should 
be soon returned surmounted with a gold frame. 

I do not wish you to make me rich for this ser- 
vice of mine, but simply to receive it as an act of 
pure benevolence on my part. J. H. D. 

Ponghkeepsie, March, 1°41. . 








ANSWER TO THE ENIGMA IN OUR LAST. 


‘Commodore Decatur.’ MRS. J. W. D. 








The Vicar. 
AN EVERY DAY CHARACTER—BY W. M. PRAED. 


Some years ago, ere Time and Taste 
Had turned our parish topsy turvy, 
When Darnel Park was Darne! Waste, 

And roads as little known as scurvy, 
The man who lost his way between 

St. Mary’s Hill and Sandy Thicket, 
Was always shown across the Green, 








And guided to the Parson’s wicket. \ 


Back flew the bolt of lisson lath ; 
Fair Margaret in her tidy kirtle, 
Led the lorn traveller up the path, 
Tirough clean-clipt rows of box and myrtle : 
And Don and Sancho, Tramp and ‘Tray, 
Upon the parlor steps collected, 
Wagged all their tails, and seemed to say, 
‘Our master knows you; you’re expected ! 


Up rose the Reverend Doctor Brown, 

Up rose the Doctor’s ‘ winsome marrow ?’ 
The lady laid her knitting down, 

Her husband clasped his ponderous Barrow ; 
Whate’er the stranger’s caste or er. 2d, 

Pundit or papist, saint or sinner, 
He found a stable for his steed, 

A welcome for himself, and dinner. 


If, wheu he reached his journey’s end, 

And warmed himself in court or college, 
He had not gained an honest friend, 

And twenty curious scraps of knowledge— 
If he departed as he came, 

With no new light on love or liquor— 
Good sooth, the traveller was to blame, 

And not the Vicarage, or the Vicar. 


His talk was like a stream which runs * 
With rapid change from rocks to roses ; 
It slipped from polities to puns, 
It passed from Mahomet to Moses— 
Beginning with the laws which keep 
The planets in their radiant courses, 
And ending with some precept deep 
lor dressing eels or shoeing horses. 


He wasa shrewd and sound divine, 

Of loud Dissent the mortal terror ; 
And when by dint of page and line, 

He ’stablished ‘I ruth, or started Error, 
‘The Baptist found him far too deep, 

The Deist sighed with s ‘ving sorrow ; 
And the lean Levite went to sleep, 

And dreamed of tasting pork to.morrow. 


Ilis sermon never said or showed 
‘hat Earth is foul, that Heaven is gracious, 
Without refreshment on the road 
From Jerome, or from Anthansius ; 
And sure a righteous zeal inspired 
The hand and head that penned and planned 
thei, 
For all who understood admired, 
And some who did not understand them. 


He wrote too, in a quiet way, 
Small treatises, and smaller verses ; 
And sage remarks on chalk and clay, 
And hints to noble lords and nurses ; 
True histories of last year’s ghost, 
Lines to a ringlet or a turban, 
And rifles for the morning Post, 
And nothing for Sylvanus Urban. 


He did not think all mischet fair, © 
Although he had a nack of joking ; 
He did not make himself a bear, 
Alihough he had a taste for smoking : 
And when religious sects run mad, 
He held, in spite of all his learning, 
That if a man’s betief is bad, 
It will not be improved by burning. 


And he was kind, and loved to sit 
In the tow hut or garnished cottage, 
And praise the farmer’s homely wit, 
And share the widow’s homelier pottage : 





And when his hand unbarred the shutter, 
The clammy lips of Fever smiled 
The welcome, which they could not utter. 


He always had a tale for me 

Of Julius Cesar or of Venus: 
From him I learned the rule of three, 

Cav’s cradle, leap-frog, and Que genus ; 
I used to singe his powdered wis, 

To steal the staff he put such trust in, 
And make the puppy dance a jig 

When he began to quote Augustine. 


Alack the change !—in vain I look 

For haunts in which my boyhood trifled ; 
The level lawn, the trickling breok, 

The trees I climbed, the beds I rifled : 
The church is larger than befvure ; 

You reach it by a carriage entry : 
It holds three hundred people more, 

And pews are fitted up for gentry. 


Sit in the Vicar’s seat : you'll hear 
The doctrine of a gentle Johnian, 
W hose hand is white, whose tone is clear, 
Whose tongue is very Ciceronian, 
Where is the old man laid? Look down, 
And construe on the siab before you, 
Hic jacet Guiietuvus Brown, 
Vir nulla non donandus laura.* 





*it wou!d seein by the last line that the Vicar was not 


| the man tv whuin the world gave laurels.— Ed. 
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Hymenial. 


‘The silken tie that binds two willing hearts.’ 





| 
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MARRIED, 
At Hopewell, Feb.2ith, by the Rev. Abraham Polhe- 


'mus, Mr. James Wittramson, of La Grange, to Miss 
| Mary Ann, daughter of Peter Adriauce, Esq., of Hope- 
| Ww 


ell 
On the 18th ult, by the Rev. Mr. Polhemus, Mr. foun 


. Ope.t, of Poughkeepsie, to Miss Emity Storm, of 
opewell. 








Obituary. 


‘In the midsi of life we are in death.’ 





| 
| 


j tr 
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of God. 
dealt with all men on just and honest principles. He 
was long a professor of Relig on, and lived the life of a 
Christian to the last. Tis body is dead, but his spirit no 
doubt rests with his Maker in the Great Parlor of Heav- 
en, where trouble cannot come, and where peace and 
happiness have no bounds. 


a ey 


DIED. 


In New-York, on Monday the Ist inst., after a pro- 
acted illness of nearly three years, Mr. Cates D. 


Havitanp, aged 45 years, formerly a merchantof Plea- 
; sant Valley, 
| His remais were brought tothe residence of his broth - 
| er-in-law, James Fort, bsq., (near Poughkeepsie,) and 
| intered in his fawily burying ground. 


uichess county, aud latterly of N. York, 


An honest wan. it has beeu said, is the noblest work 
Mr. Haviland was siricily one of these ; he 


[Com. 


Agents. 
Albany city,. ......+.+..+.-B. Wood, 34 Eagle st. 
aaeeat South,............A. Hitchcock. 
Amenia,......essees-00++G. Bishop. 
Awenia Union,............Milo Winchester. 
Brouklyn......ceecseesseesht. P. Pease. 
Carmel, Putnain co........Owen T. Coffin. 
B0VEL,. 0 00+. voce ececccsee sd. W. Sleight. 
Dover. New-Haimpshire,...8. J!. Parker. 
Farmington, Ontario co....Calvin ce 

Jerome Van Voorhis, 

Charles M Marvin, 
Jesse P. Horton. 
Hartsville, ee ete eestor esece J. & w. Kay. 
Hackensack............0..5. W. Alger. 
Glenham, ...<-ceesee++00e-G Brewster. 
LaGrange,.......++..+....B. F. Dubois. 
Low Poiut,... ............orton Brock. 
Monticello, Sullivan co.....James B. Quinjan, 
Northeast... ........+...++A. Dunbar. 
New-York city,..-........B. J. Lossing 
Newburgh. .......-+....+-dohn Caughey. 
Pleasaut Valley,..-.. ..+++-Edwin Dusley. 
Rahwey, New-Jersey,.....Dr. A. HU. Platt, 
South Cortland,Cortland co,James P. Swain. 
Saratega Springs, .........Joha Masten. 
Salt Puint,................James M.Ward, 
Washington Hhollow,.......Daniel P- Eighinic. 


tC3~ Persons wishing to subscrilve at any time in the 
ourse of the volume will be turnishe | with the Nos, 
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THE MUSE. 














For the Poughkeepsie Casket. 


'The flower fades and the grass withers, but the soul 
endures.’ 


The rose upon ils thorny stem, 
Must fade, and droop, and die ; 
When bleak and chill, from off the hill, 
Chill Autumn’s wind doth sigh. 


The grass upon the dewy lawn, 
Must fade, and droop, and die ; 

When winter’s blast comes rushing past, 
And hail and snows swift fly. 


The tall and graceful form of youth, 
Most also fade and die ; 

When many years, and sorrows tears, 
Have dimned the cheerful eye. 


But oh ! the soul shall never fade— 
Shall never droop or die ; 
But if it love the God above, 
’T will to his bosom fly. D. 


Poughkeepsie, 1841. 





A Fable, 


Addressed to parents on the death of a loved child, by a 

sympathizing friend, 

‘In a sweet spot, which Wisdom chose, 

Grew an unique and lovely Rose ; 

A flower so fair was seldom horne— 

A ‘ose almost without a thorn, 

Each passing stranger stopped 'o view 

A plant possessing charms so now ; 

* Sweet flower,’ each lip was heard to ssy— 

Nor less the owner pleased than they ; 

Rear’d by his hand with constant care, 

And planted in his choice paterre, 

Of all the garden this the pride, 

No flower so much admir’d beside, 

Nor did the rose unconscious blooni, 

Nor feel ungrateful for the boon ; 

Oft as her guardian come that way, 

Whether at dawn or eve of day, 

Expanded wide—her form unveiled, 

She double fragrance then exhal’d. 


As months roll’d on the spring appear’d, 
Its genlal rays the rose matur’d ; 
Forth from its root a shoot extends— 
The parent rose-tree downward bends, 
And, with a joy unknown before, 
Contempl:tes th’ yet embryo flower. 


‘Offspring most dear (she fondly said, ) 
Partof myself! beneath my shade, 
Safe shalt thon rise, whilst hapry I, 
Transported with maternal joy, 
Shall see thy little buds appear, 
Unfold and bloom in beanty here. 
What thongh the lily or jonquil, 
Or Hyecinth no longer {ill 
The space around me—all shall be 
Abundantly made up in thee. 


‘ What thoogh my present charms decay, 
And passing strangers no more say 
Of me, ‘sweet flow’r !’—yet thou shalt raise 
Thy blooming head, end gain the praise, 
And this reverberated pleasure 
Shall be to me a world of treasure. 
Cheerful I part with former merit, 
That it my darling may inherit. 
Haste then the hours which bid thee bloom, 
And fill the zephyrs with perfume !’ - 


Thus had the rose tree scarcely spoken, 
Ere the sweet cup of bliss was broken— 
The gard’ner c.me, and with one stroke 
He fiom the root the offspring took ! 

Took from the soil wherein it grew, 








Judge ye, who know » mother’s cares 
For the dear tender babe she bears, 
The parent’s anguish—ye alone 
Such sad vicissitudes have known, 


Deep was the wound ; nor slight the pain 
Which made the rose tree thus complain : 
* Dear little darling! thou art gone— 
Thy charms scarce to thy mother known! 
Remov'd so soon!— So suddenly, 
Snatch’d from my fond maternal eye ! 
What hadst thou done ?—dear offspring! say ! 
So early to be snatch’d oway ! 
What ! gone for ever! seen no more ! 
Forever I thy loss deplore. 
Ye dews descend, with tears supply 
My now forever tearful eye ; 
Or rather come some northern blast, 
Dislodge my yielding 1:oots in haste, 
Whirlwinds avise—my branches tear, 
And to some distant region bear 
Far from this, spot, a wretched mother, 
Whose fruitand joys are gone together.’ 


As thus the angnish’d rose tree cried, 
Her owner near her she espied ; 
Who in these gentle terms reprov’d 
A plant, though murm’ring, still belov'd, 


‘Cease, beanteous flow’r, these useless cries, 
And let my lessons make thee wise, 
Art thou not mine ? did not my hand 
Transplant thee fiom the borren sand, 
Where once a mean unsightly plant, 
Expos’d to injury and want, 

Unknown, and unadmir’d, I found, 

And brought thee to this fertile ground ; 
With studions art improv’d thy form, 
Secur’d thee fomthe inclement storm, 
And through the seasons of the year, 
Made thee my unnbating care ? 

Hist thou not bless’d thy happy lot, 

In such an owner--such a spot ? 

But now, because thy shoot I've taken, 
Thy best of friends must be fersaken. 
Know, flower belov'd e’en this affliction 
Shall prove to thee a benediction ; 

Had I not the young plant remov’d, 
(So fondly by thy heart below’d) 

Of me thy heart would scarce have thought, 
With g:atitude no more be fraught ; 
—Yea—ithy own beauty be at stake 
Surrender’d for thy offspring’s suke. 
Nor think, that hidden from thine eyes, 
The infant plant neglected lies— 
No—I’ve another garden where 

In richer soil and purer air 
It’s now transplanted there te shine 
In beauties fairer far than thine. 


‘Nor shalt thou always be apart 
From the dear darling of thy heart ; 
For ‘tis my put pose thee to bear 
In future time, and plant thee there, 
Where thy now absent off-set grows, 
And blossoms a celestial rose. 
Be patient, then, till that hour shall come 
When thou and thine shall in new beauties bloom ; 
No more its absence shall thou then deplore, 
Together grow and ne’er be parted more.’ 


These words to silence hush'd the plaintive Rose, 
With deeper blushes red’ning now she giows, 
Submissive bow’d her unrepining head, 

Again her wonted, grateful fragrance shed— 
Cry’d, ‘Thou hast taken only what's thine own, 
Therefore thy will, my Lord, not mine, be done.’ 
Sahat 


Pro and Con.. 


‘A certvin man’s’ a phrase in seripture common, 
But nothing’s said about acertain woman ; 

The reason all may see that are not blind— 

A woman's never certain of her mind. 





And hid it from the parent’s view. 


- 


Rienzi to the Romans, 
Romans! look round yon—on this s.cred place 


What see ye now ? what solitary trace 

Is left of allthat made Rome’s glory then ? 
Che shrines 1 e shrunk, the sacred mount bereft 

Even of its name—and nothing now remains 
But the deep memory of that glory left 

To whet our pangs, and agg:avate our chains ! 
But shall this be 7?—our sun and sky the same, 

Treading the very soil ovr fathers trod— 
What withering curse ha‘h fallen on soul and frame, 
What visitation has there come from God, 
To blast our strength and rot us into slaves, 
Here, on our greut forefathers’ glorious graves ? 


It cannot be—rise up ye Mighty Dead! 

If we, the living. are too weak to crush 

These tyrant priests, that o’er your empire tread, 
Till all but Romans at Rome’s tameness blush | 


Happy Palmyra ! in thy desert domes, 

Where only date trees sigh and serpents hiss ! 
And thou, whose pillars ore but silent homes 

For the stor k’s brood, superb Persepolis ! 

Thrice h»ppy both that your extinguish’d race 

Have left no embers—no half living trace— 

Nos ves to c:awl around the once proud spot, 

Till past renown in present shame’s forgot ; 

While Rome, the Queen of all, whose very wrecks, 
If lone and lifeless through a desert hurl’d, 
Would wear more true magnificence than decks 

The assembled throne of all the existing world— 
Rome! Rome! alone, is haunted, stain’d and cursed, 
Through every spot her princely Tiber laves, 

By living this gs—the deadlies', the worst, 

That earth engenders—tyrants and their slaves! 


And we—oh shame !—we, who have ponder’d o’er 
The patriot’s lesson and the poet's lay ; 

Have mounted up the strenms of ancient lore, 
Tracking our country’s glories all the way— 
And we have timely, basely kiss’d the ground 
Before the Paps! Power, that Ghost of Her, 
The world’s Imperial Mistress—sitting erown’d 
And ghostly, on her mouldering sepulchre ! 
But this is pasi—too long have lordly priests 

And priestly lords led us, with all our pride 
Withering about us—like devoted beasts, 

D. agg’d to the shrine, with faded garlands tied, 


Tis o’er—the dawn of our deliverance breaks ! 

Up from his sleep of centuries awakes 

The Genius of the Old Republic, free 

As first he stood, in chainless majesty, 

And sends his voice through ages yet to come, 
Proclaiming Rome, Rome, Rome, eternal Rome ! 


Peo on) 
From the Lady’s Book, 
Stanzas. 


As smiles with glory, soft but warm, 
The morning ’mid the w: eathing mist, 
So through thy fair and graceful form 
Thy spirit plays—as flowers resist 
Qet meekly bow before the blast 
Their leaves that but from lightness quiver, 
And when th’ unwelcome wind has pass’d, 
Look up again as bright as ever— 
So meets thy brow the storm of fate, 
Yet meekly seems to yield the while, 
And so, wert thou lefi desolote, 
Thoud'st look to heaven with tender smile, 
pa 
THE POUGHKEEPSIE CASKET, 
J. H. SELKREG, PROPRIETOR AND PUBLISHER, 
Is published every other Saturday, at the office of 
the Poughkeepsie Telegraph, Main-street, at Ons Dot- 
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There once stood shrines, and gods,and godlike men, 
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